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each other; and little by little put on those
structural complexities that arise from differentiations
among their component units. In the shoot, as in
the limb, the external form, originally very simple,
and having much in common with simple forms in
general, gradually acquires an increasing complexity
and an increasing unlikeness to other forms. Mean-
while, the remaining parts of the organism to which
the shoot or limb belongs, having been severally
assuming structures divergent from one another and
from that of this particular shoot or limb, there has
arisen a greater heterogeneity in the organism as a
whole.** Moreover, "whereas the germs of organisms
are extremely similar, they gradually diverge widely
in modes now regular and now irregular, until in
place of a multitude of forms practically alike we
finally have a multitude of forms most of which are
extremely unlike*" In other words, there is in in-
dividual development (ontogeny) some condensed
recapitulation of the steps in racial evolution
(phylogeny). Furthermore, in the progressing
differentiation of each organism there is a progressing
differentiation of it from its environment; it becomes
freer from the environmental grip and more master of
its fate. Here again there is an individual progress
parallel to that seen in the course of historic evolution.
A general criticism must be made, that Spencer
thought of the germ-cell much too simply. It is a
microcosm full of intricacy 5 the nucleus is often ex-
ceedingly definite and coherent; the early cells are
often from the first defined, with prospective values
which do not change. The fertilised ovum has only
apparent simplicity; it has a complex individualisedare of the
